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INTRODUCTION 



Minorities in this country are taking advanlagf* ol oppur- 
luriilieB fbr eduralion beyonri liigli Bchuo! in *'ver nKHinlln'? 
numberB. Tliey are •seeking unci iricrraHin^Iy arhievin|r htMtiM' 
jobs, pmfesHiunal ativancemenl, and groale fuirillninnl in 
th^ir lives— canclitionH that conie In Uiviir pari IVtmi belR*r 
and higher education. 

Community, junior, and technifal coWr^^rnvm iiikv em- 
Bidt^nibb crtjdil (or expanding the hmt^ Ibr tMlucaliijn bt^yond 
high Hcbool for minorities. Tbmugh llexihle aciiniH^io!!^ 
policies, low costs, and a broad mix of etlucatiima) pn)grHinH, 
tht*y have provided the key^^ to opportunily for runny. In- 
creased college-going for pe hohh of mrnority lmc'kgroundK~ 
bUeki^, Hispanic^, native AmerifunH. {tnd ^Hher-^— c nn be 
traced direetly to the rapid devtdopnienl and ^n»\slh nf 
two-year colleges during the fmnt three tUu-my^. 

There are some critics who negate thi^ ecHilribul.'nn, wfso 
say that nnnorilies are *"traeked" into (^omnucfvny rollegos 
and, once there, into non-professional ocvupatn)nal pro- 
grams. But the reverse is tnie. Community c olleges havt^ 
Opened doors to baccalaureate jirogruins anil aclvancec) 
graduate education through the provision ol stnnid liberal 
arts and general edueation programs. And tlu^y have provided 
options for those who are more inten^stenl atid better ecpiippeci 
to go into training that will lead to rewarding teehnif'al ami 
genu p rof ess i o n a 1 jo t )s . 

In short, eoniniunity colleges i^an be justly plea^eil widi a 
Hound reeord of aceomplishment in servire tt) inillions of 



Arneri(*ans who liave often been shortl-ehanged In ihe pasL 

In order to pmvide belter insight iiuo that record, the 
Aifieric^an Association of Conmuinitv and Junior Colleges in 
the (all of 1 978 gathered new infbnmnibn on rninority enrol b 
nientBarid staffing. The data were eollected ylungwilb nfber 
enrollment information for the 1979 Conimunity, Junior, 
and Tvrhniviil CtiUegv Dtm-tary, 

Nearly 80 percent of the 1,234 eolleges nuneyed re- 
Hpomled with data on rarial/eibnie panticipalion. Thus, the 
inlbnrnation coHecied pmvides a reliable and ufvto<lat^ 
index of eonmiunity college response to the needs oi diese 
Americans (and a small pereenlage of non-resi(lcnt alin^ivH), 

We are glad also to be able lo provide in this report some 
con mi en la r%- iVom pert^ons who have a more than passing 
interest iri and giasp of educational needs of rninorilies. 
ThtMr observations may help to bring an even moreolijeelivf* 
view of bolh acconiplishments and fiilurf? needs, AACJC is 
indebted to them— and to the colleges that provided neees- 
sar\' information for this report. 

We acknowledge wiib appreciaifon the support of The 
Rof^kefeller Fountlation in makiiigihe survey and the report 
|)0ssil)le, 

Edmund J. Gieazer, Jn 
Prrsiflrnt 

Aniericaii Association nfCommunily 
and Junior Colleges 
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A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



The community colleges of this natioii have takerj ihe 
initiative in opening the doori of postienondary education lo 
nriinorities. The colleges with full support of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges have re- 
sponded to this serioui social need. In 1973 the annual 
aasembly^ an event deiigned for the diicussion of one critical 
isiue facing community collegei, devoted itself to '*IVew 
Staff fbr New Students.'' The discusiion dealt very specific- 
ally wilh the needs of black, Spanish, and American Indian 
students, and with itaffing needs in reSation to these stu- 
dents* ^ 

The nation's two-year colleges have felt the respon^^ibilily 
of the open door, the new st udent, and the resulting call for a 
different kind! of education, an education that started not at 
some pre-detemiined point, called college leveU but an 
education that started with the individua) student at his or 
her point of need. 

We offer, in evidence, this quote from a 1972 AACJC 
publication: 

An October 1970 issue of TimG contained an ediication 
feature antilled "Open AdmiBsions: American Dream or 
Disaster?" The article expresied the notion that an ''open 
access" policy could either 'invigorate coUeges" or lead 
to ''academic dis.aster,'' and pointed out that education 
officials meeting at the American Council on Education 
in St. Louis displayed opposing attitudes toward a poiicy 
of open admissions. *To some it seemed a triumph of 
democracy; to others an omen that colleges may ^oon be 
ovenvhelmed with the wrong kind of students." 

Are poorly educated^ culturally deprived, and poverty- 
stricken youth the 'Vrong" kind of students? Shnuld thr y 
be branded undesirables becauBe they are academically 
inept and need educaiion desperately? The American 
academic system is already on the brink of disaster be-^ 
cause of the ''wrong" kind of educator. Why fear the 
''wrong" kind of ituden\ts? Ovarwhelming educational 
inefficiency can be traced to archaic attitudes and self- 
serving institutional callosity. Arthur Cohen in Dateluw 
79 pictures traditional facuilty members making '^desper- 
ate attempts to plant sprigs of ivy at the gates so that the 
barbarians will be disiuaded from entering." 

The time for "planting ivy ' has passed; the gates are 
open. Educators must leave their comfortable retreats 
and become accountable by pining the ranks of other 



(jrofessioris in a common effort to solve national problems. 
A tangible expression of educational accountability in the 
Uym of honest ''open door" policies supported by a wilU 
ifigness to assume responsibility for itudent learning may 
be the only way to prevent "academic disaster."" 

Strong but necessary language then. Strong but necessary 
'anguagenow, 

Arc community colleges meeting the needs of the poorly 
educated, culturally ''different" minorities? There is a two- 
part answer to that question. 

L The colleges are sennng minorities. National data for 
minorities were not collected In 1977. In 1976, 38,8 
percent of all minority sludems in higher education 
were in two-year colleges. Almost one-fourth of all 
two-year college students were of a racial minority. 
This would indicate that the open door Is wide open. 
Further, there is a great variety of developmental pro- 
giams available on neariy every two-year college cam- 
pue in the country. These are very strong indications of 
the purpose of the community college. The intent of the 
two-year college is to accept all persons and to remediate 
deficiencies where necessary. 

2. While minority students are enrolling, success, with 
remediation is not universal. Edmund J. Gleazar, Jr., 
president of the Ameri^mn Assoclatbn of Community 
and Junior Colleges, at a staff meeting at AACJC head- 
quarter on Februa^ 5, 1979, stated that there is 
evidence of a ^'growing chasm between the academic 
'haves' and 'have nots,'" Proflcieney levels are moving 
up in grade schools, but are not yet up in high schools. 
Minority students are often the ones caught m this lag. 

What actions should be taken so the resuhs of community 
coUege programs will positive for both the individual 
itudent and the institution? 

Reseaich produces these suggestions: 

# Buiild on those programs and servicei that have yirorked. 
There is evidence that many programs of remediation 
work. An ERIC Brief has been prepared for AACJC that 
contains examples of many programi Lhat are achieving 
the desired results. Copies of the publication are avaiU 
able from AACJC,'^ 

9 There is a need for high schools and community colleges 
to work more closely together. Concepts inherent in the 
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ftHlerully spaimored TRIO* firogmnm «;oulcl be- usc;<l tu 
identify academically able minority stiuletits and \^h\m 
developed with the aludent to niuke hiriUvr ediK'ution 



The' two-yeur college tietuis to IxH-omt! twm' uiialytical. 
New reniediation plans need to b« iKHt'd with fonlru 
groups and pre- and posl-testa s« results or laok ol 
rt-snlts cm be clearly seen. It in only in this way tluit 
programs coii be wttluaied. tnodififd, and inovwd tr.wurd 
greater effectivenesB. 

Sirnpie ('osl analysis inelhotla mm be used ao pn.grani 
developers can work toward cohI effeetivene»s. Ihf 
foslB of remefUalion are subsiantial, and developnientul 
programs are now facing riHOul seniliny . Their efffc-tive- 
,xem milBt be docunienled. Society m a whole is eost 
conscious. A worthwhile analysis coidd he one that 
shows the cost for remediation that brings un miUviduul 
to a level where he or she can be productive versus the 
cost to the coinmunily of a non-produf-tive nulivulual. 

Ea('h eominuniiy college %vould bcnent fron. an <.l)jeclive 
look at itself. It niay be that elenieiits within the niHiitu- 
tion need to change before any program of remediation 
can be HucceaHful. 

Critics need to be heard. When any insiitulion grows obi 
enough to become defensive as u first emotion. U is 
probably in trouble. Crilies are^somenmes right. Where 
minorities are discussed, the words ■'trarking" and "re- 
lention • are frequently used. Coiinnunily college ad- 
ministrators and fticulty need to look at these lw» areas 
to determine whether they are wanimg. The (luestion 
miial be asked: If remediation is successful and counsel- 
ing is personal and positive, will the student devcinp 
new goals and retention iniiirovey 



,.,„1 Upwarri nounA, Till.. W . Sul.p.rt V. P.L. m^W. ILfilu-r K.h.n.n.m 
ArHif l'X^'i(usiimeri(li?il|. , l,.„,irv 

Tuieni S..ar,-h - -This pmKran, Lu. .hr^.- ..Lj-. tw,.., 11,.- ... .-I- .ml, 

qualine.1 youll. who v<,m:^ .-..■..p'i"""' l«'>'-'>ii"L'"i- |K..l..-.'..M.la,. .-l...... 

lion, bul wlu. huvi! llMUMrii.l ..r .■iillwrul ri.'.-<l ... 

S,>^,.ial S.;.^i<'..s . "ThiH |.n,Kr,«n i. M^w<\ K. |.r..v..l,. rrm.-l.ul unr ... ...r 

:upp<.rtiv.. .e^L^es l„r «lud..nw wish a< «.l..n,i<- ,h,1H...u1 wh.. hH- ,-nnM ur 

ami. who, by mw.m of ,li^a.lva„la(!,..l ,.,lurali..r.nl. .■..itaral. .,r ...-o,,..,!.... 

hiU^kiErntirifl , . ^ . a l. 11 ■ ...J 

L'pwLi nuurul ^ ^Thi. vrmm^ M.-.i^n..! to ..n.rul. iho ^k.ll. , ml 
molivamm n..^.mrs f.r.u.ve^ in pn.,.,..mdurv ..iu.uniotunnc.nM vnulh. 
fmm Inw-iiUMHTU^ hurk^rcMUid. who arudrmir puU.mnI but svho hic k 

I^t ymrlTMB) 72 ,>.Tcrnt of dm rnurnrs allcH uUHl thmngh du- f^^lO 
prngrutn^ went in miiudty stUfltMilH. 



« It svuiihl Ik* hr^lpatl iClIU' idlI(*gtM*(Hnmunily iVIl <'»nil<)r- 
lahk nmi^x ailxnii itn mission Uiai il did nut lufed \o feel 
(iidt^n^ivr wbMi ronlV(Mit(Ml In ilu* t^liiml wlu) maiuiains 
ihiii monlluri and degreen are ilu* i)iily int^aHiJit^H 1^* 
HiHU^oHH, Tn accept u HtiHleiii wlio h culturally and 
tniiuuituJiiallv deprive perhaps ilie llisl in liiH nr Jmr 
larnily eume to a eollege fur any rtuiHcm, ancl lo Kwh 
lIuU Htudent how tu rem! and write well enougli tu apply 
lor a job niighl be ronsiclered a wurtliwlule aeeuniplish- 

• Community cioUageB can listen to the experts. In tlie 
Ameriean College Testing Prografn's publication AC- 
TIVITY, Im G.Noel of Iowa m quoted as saying in 
relation to retention, '^Gimmiuks or tricks-o^the^trade 
will nor work . . . Inereased retention rates will result if 
programs and services for students are improved. * 

• Minority students need direct access lo minoriiy itaff. 
This eliminates some of the rather serious cominuniea- 
tion barriers and at the same time funushes role tiiodeb- 

• Stafr can do serious soul searching for attitudes that 
(U)uld sUuid in the way of successful remediation. 

• Devielopniental math and English by ihemselves seldom 
inerifase retention. Some added ingredient seertm to be 
needed. The NCES Longitudinal Study has provided 
educiitors with a substantial nnding, ^^Ucus of control 
emerged as an important correlate of ability. In particu^ 
bar, the high-ability group considered itself more inter- 
nal' (that is, more in control of the environment) than did 
the middle or low^ability iroup; the latter was the mosl 
external. . . . The ethnic gn)up data showed the whites 
to be the most internal." Further, ^^Research shows that 
pert^eived locus of control shifts in the internal direction 
when the individual masterg his eiivirunment and in the 
rxtenial dire«aiun when he fails to/" And finally, ^Tt 
would appear that blacks and Hispanics tetitl to see 
themselves as victims of circumslances beyond their 
1 (Hitrob a belief imi yei modified by |)ost4iigh school 
experieiice^*/ 

Minority groups have separate i-uliures. What should 
,.,„„.erii eclucators is the "effect of (-ultuml differences in the 
psycboioRicul functioning of minorities in a dominant cull.ire 
different (froin) tbeirown." 

Tbese per.soiw who are culturally differenr (in the words of 
author Carlos Fuenle.s") struggle for "identity and integrity." 
This secnis to suv that the inatilutinn will need to think of 
change not just for the .student but for itself as well. To nieel 
this n«t'd for "identity und integrity" svill require sensitivity 
and ktiowledge. In speaking of the knowledge required, 
Griffilb <'ouiisela: "I would suggest that any counselor who 
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8pe('iuiizf*H in imuv^ having U) iln vvilli mvv vnn ellectivt^, 
I wuiilfl mk t'uinmelurs to reulistically revit'w lur lheiri^«Iv(?« 
the amount uf Hpet'ialixation th«y liave. BuHecl on rny uwn 
tiXperif*nt'«s, few while counseloi-a hav« investncl thfrimelvt'?? 
in mrial imiim in the depth and breadlh dial itiinorily 
coiHm^lors hiivts"' 

In the mini* Journal the iiet'ds of Cuhuii-AnH rican stu- 
dents in Florida and within SpuniHli-AnK^rit'an t'unHiuuutii^H 
ihrnughout the states are discussed, 

Many leal tliat if they disclose tlieir true le<dingH ahuut 
tlieir tjxperieiitui, they will be niiHiiaderHloud, judged, 
and lose whatever help an outsider wan guirig tn |)nivide. 
In this sense, they feel quite helpleHs in vuleing their 
needs to eoun^elors, .student personnel workers, arul 
tin i vers i ty ad i n i n i ralo rs . 

In order to survive in a ^y^teni they view as InHenHilive t(j 
their needi^* they often behave aiul nay thingn that are 
aeeeptahle anrl very nuieh in at'eonlanee with the status 
quo. Deep down they are torn between their own feelings 
of euiifusion and frustration and keeping an arrejjtable 
facade. We have fuiind that in relating to Cuban-Arneric^an 
students outside the offlee, in the student's enviruirrnenl, 
we art? more eftet^tive in eHtabliHhiiig helping relationHliip^ 
eharaeterized by a great deal of truKt, aeeer)tanee, warrttth, 
and support. Cuban- Ameriean students will trust person^* 
who are aware of their culture and who are eager to 
participate with them ^^oeially. They are delighted to 
bring outsiders they view as truly interested in their 
concerns as Cuban- Anieriean Hludent?^ to their gather- 

Thjg need (or cultural awareness is stated in many reports. 
The summer 1977 Cimmmiiiy dilkgr Hf'rif*w eontains two 
artiele^ on minority Htudents in eomnnaiity eolleges. The 
article by Apolonia Curonado diseusse.s senMce to Indian 
reservationH, The author stated that one of the functions of 
tliec*ullege is to translate the needs of tfu* Indian CMHiirnunitieH 
into ''eolleges/' "Great care was taken (by the college aUi^V) 
not to offend or talk down to. Comrnimity collegeis antl other 
agencies should nut treat adults as ehildren and prescTibe 
experience for thern/'''^ 

The seeond articde in tins imut^ ^peakn to the needn of 
black students. 

Community colleges are prtividing an easily accessible 
edueational opportunity for many black AmericanH; but 
because of low self-eoncepts and unrnel orjentatioa needs, 
many of thege students are having a difficult lime surviving, 
N on- traditional approaches must be developed to help 
meet these needB and to prevent any chance of an *'open- 
door huBtle/' 



CounHt?ling groups yuch as Human Potential SeminiirH 
provide a very effective modium ft)r increasing self- 
conuiipti, Rlark pveri ounMinrs should be UHt^rl to provide 
valuable assistanee by helping at registration, leading 
Htudy groups and serving as lutors, The presence of more 
i)la(*k instructors and adniinistratorri can [snivide inor<' 
interest and leadership for black gluderit activities and 
can indirectly increase black student orientation, 

The inoBt important tool ^oc inereasing black survival at 
cMjiniTUinity c^ollege^ is a highvr svnsilivityi}/ tin' anulvnur 
itistrurinr for the special needH uf black sludenls, This 
increased sensitivity will hopefully lead to better inslnie- 
lional approaches for reaching black student activitiejj 
and can iiidirectly increase black sludeiil orientation. 



Conelusioiis 

This is not tlie time to be digeoumged. The two-year 
eullege has aci^epted for itself a very diniculi task. No other 
institution of higher educatiun at any point has irKnl to 
reniediate and pull into the mainstream any deprived person 
who wishes to try. There ha^ been some success, and there 
will be mcire. the literature is rich with the elTcjrts of 
e<lu( ational leaders, depailiTients, and entire colleges com- 
rnitted to the deprived and urKbr-achieviiig student. With 
this kind of dedication and creativity, more succe>iH will 
beconie visible, 

hi capsule form, here are the elements that seem to lead 
\u greater success for the minority student: 

• stalT who are Bensilive to students' needs and who fiave 
[)econie culturally knowledgeable 

• staff who meet students in their own envininment 

• (Commitment of the entire institution to the welfare of 
minorities 

• a choice of learning styleH 

• programs or activities that remediate su<*h non-academic 
areas as low self^concept, IocUj^ of conln:>l, hlgli debili- 
tating anxiety, lack of goal clarity 

• relaxation of the formal institutional stmctures that in- 
hibit access to persons 

• a [)lan for finding and moiivating the academically able. 

(loninninity, junior, and te(*hnical colleges can be credited 
with making extretnely iftiponanl advancements in serving 
riiinorities. It is now time for new initiatives. 
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DATA AND ANALYSIS 



Analysis of data preaented in thi^ repurt, frum tht? 1078 
Amerirtin Aisoc^iation of Community und Junior CcillcfgeH' 
minority survey m well from other soiin'es of duta on 
minority enrollment and employment in the 1970 b, indicuieH 
the fallowing^ 

— two-year colleges have shown strong growth in mint^N 
ity enrollments; 

— two-year colleges offer opportuniiieH fur .^ludy to nn- 
iioritifeg to a gnJuter extent than that found in pogtsecN 
orulary education m a whole; 

— there ha^^ been a marked increase in the employment 
of minorities in two-year eollegeH, although u sub- 
stantial gap IjLUween minority enrollnient aiul enN 
ployment in two-year colleger remairm. 



A Look at Current Data 

Cumniunity, junior, and teehnicul eollege enroUmt-ru 
increased by 5.5 percent between 1976 and 1977 and 
decreasad between 1977 and 1978 by one pen-ent, arn-ording 
to data in the 1978 and 1979 etiiliorm of the Community, 
Junior, and Tethniad Colloge Dim tifry (publi^hetl by the 
American Asiociation of Community and Junior College^). 
During the same two yeanB, minority enrollment af)pearb to 
have decreased by about 0,4 percent. 

Historical data on minority participation in two-year coU 
leges are not easily found, and are not always in agreement, 
hi a 1970 minority survey conducted at AACJC by Andrew 
Goodrich and l^wrance W, Lezotle, 11,5 percent of the 
enrollment were from ethnic minority groups. In the sarne 
year (1970) data from the Office of Civil Rights of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare indicate thui 
14,5 percent of enrollment in two-year colleges were minor- 
ities /Comparing the Office of Civil Rights' figures with the 
current survey, there has been a 52 percent increase in 
minority enrollment over the past eight years. 

While the differences in data collection methodologies 
for the several studies make direct comparison of actual 
enrollment numbem difficult, it appears that the percentaMe 
increase in numbers of minority students has been greater 
than for enrollments as a whole during the 1970's, 

Table I lists the states and percentage of their 1978 
enrollment for each racial/ethnic group. 



TABLE I 

STATE ENROLLMENT, PERCENTAGIBY RAGIAL/CTHNIC GROUPS. 
MWC.1fl78 

Amirlcin 









Indlin 


Allan 










Non- 




or 


of 




Whiti 






^ittdint 






Fieltlf 






Eyb- 


siiiB 


Allin 




Nillvi 


lilsndir 


Hltpi'il^ 


Htipl^li 


TqUI 


Alabama 


1.3% 


27.8% 


0, 1 % 


U, 1 Aj 


n 194 

u. 1 /e 


7n o^f, 


29.8% 


AlasNa 


0.2 


0.2 


42,3 




n 7 

U, f 


1 


44.9 


Arizona 


OM 


3.0 


A Q 

T ,3 


n 7 


8 9 


81.3 


18.7 


Arkansas 


0.5 


zu./ 


U.Q 


n A 


0 4 


77 0 


23.0 


Califamia 


1.0 


9J 


1 .3 


R Q 

3.3 


in 

lU . J 


71 d 


28. B 


Co Id redo 


2.3 


3,S 


n Q 


0 9 


g 4 


03 g 


16.5 


ConniCticut 


0.4 


8 J 




n ^ 


2 5 


87.3 


12.7 


Delaware 


0.1 


15. g 


0.1 




ft Q 




17.1 


Florida 


2.0 


1 1 .5 


U.J 


n ^ 


R Ft 




23.3 


Georgia 


1 .5 


1Q J 


0.2 




0 fi 


78 0 


22,0 


Hawaii 


3.1 


1 J 


ft n 


fU. 1 


J.o 




78. B 


Idaho 


0.8 


0.5 


0,4 




1 .o 




4.7 


Illinois 


5.0 


14,4 


0.3 


1 .2 


cc 


7^ 


23.4 


Indiana 


OS 


11.2 


0.7 


ft c 
U.Q 


ft s 


fi^ f 

d3, / 


14.3 


Iowa 


0,9 


1 .6 


0.4 


n A 




di fi 


8,4 


Kansas 


1.5 


5 j 


3.2 


U.fi 


4 E 
1 .D 


fl? 7 


12 3 


Kentucky 


1.7 


1 1.4 


0. 1 


n 0 

U.£ 


U.£ 


RR 9 


13.8 


Louisiana 


2 4 


32.5 




U.Q 




61 6 


38.4 


Maine 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


u.y 


n n 


93 6 


6.4 


Maryland 


3,0 


19,6 


U.J 


1 T 




74,5 


25 5 


Massachusetts 


1,3 


3,7 


0.2 


U.J 




Q7 A 


7.6 


Michigan 


0.7 


13.1 


U. / 




1 .D 


13 0 


17.0 


Minnesota 


15 


0,7 






U.J 


96 6 


3.4 


Mississippi 


0,3 


23.3 


0.3 


U.J 


U.D 


7^ n 


25,0 


Missouri 


0.3 


6,3 


0,4 


0.3 


1 ./ 


90 7 


9.3 


Montana 


0 3 


0.1 


8.3 




u.u 


90 4 


9.6 


NebrasNa 


0.1 


2 J 


0.3 


U.J 


i n 




4.1 


Nevada 


0.3 


6,5 


1 .8 




2 4 


87 7 


12.3 


New Hampshire 


0,2 


0.4 


0.1 




n A 


OA ^ 


1.5 


New Jersey 


0.9 


14. U 




u.y 


2 8 


81 0 


19.0 


New Mejcico 


O.Q 


1 .7 






34 5 


49 6 


50.4 


New York 


QA 


10.3 


\J.D 


0 B 


4 I 


83.2 


16.6 


North Carolina 


0.5 


20.5 


n Q 

\J.3 


0 3 


0 3 


77.1 


22.9 


North Dakota 


0.7 


0,3 


18.1 


0.0 


U. 1 


80 6 


19 4 


Ohio 


0.2 


14.6 


0,2 


ft A 


ft 7 




16.4 


Oklahoma 


4.7 




*» .D 


0 9 


1 .0 


80.6 


19.4 


0 rag on 


U 


1.1 


1 .1 


1 8 
1 


1 .J 


3£.3 


7 1 


Pennsylvania 


0,2 


I3i 


0.1 


0.6 


0.8 




15.5 


Rhode Island 


0 2 


5 1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.3 


93.7 


6.3 


South Carolina 


0.4 


29.0 


0.1 


0.3 


0 2 


m.7 


31.3 


South Dakota 


0.2 


0,2 


2J 


0.6 


0.0 


96.2 


3.8 


Tennessee 


0.7 


18.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


79.8 


20.2 


Texas 


1.7 


10,8 


0.3 


1.0 


12.0 


73.9 


26.1 


Utah 


0.2 


0.4 


1.4 


1.0 


3.1 


93.6 


6.4 


Vermont 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


98,8 


1.2 


Virginia 


0.2 


13,0 


0.2 


1.7 


0% 


83.8 


16.2 


Washington 


3,4 


2.6 


1.3 


1.9 


1.2 


89,3 


10.7 


West Virginia 


0.0 


4.0 


0.2 


0.4 


0.2 


94.9 


51.1 


Wisconsin 


0.2 


7.0 


0.7 


0.4 


1.1 


90,3 


9.7 


Wyoming 


1,0 


0.7 


1.3 


0.3 


1.7 


94.7 


5.3 


American Samoa 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


98.5 


0.0 


1,4 


98.6 


Pyarto Rico 


O.Q 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Micronesia 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


100,0 


0,0 


0.0 


100,0 
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Tables lUA through lUE present dftta on the percentage 
of total enrollment of raciiul/elhnic category, pointing up tlie 
top ranked stales, the percentage for uH stales conibinetl, 
and typical itates (those falling at or nearest the median). 

Table II-F contains data for all minorities combined. 

This AACJC survey found considerubly rnore norHreni- 
dant alien Btudents in two-year collegea than have been 
counted before. The 1976 Higher Education General Infor^ 
mation Survey (HEGIS) reported 37,H98 nun^resident alien 
students in iwo-year cDlleges, whiah agrees with the report, 
"Open Doors/1977-78, Report on Internalional Education 
E?(change," which shows 37,446. With a reiponse rate of 
78.8, or 971 collegea responding, AACJC found the total 
figure for non-reiident aliens to be 50, 1 17. This figure may 
be inflated for several reasons. Some college data systenis 
contain only a field for citizenship and not for visa 
status. If all non^citizen students are placed in the non^ 
resident alien column this would be a count of refugees and 
others as well as the students here expressly for study. This 
is certainly an area thai needs a second look. 





TAeLE M 






TABLE II P 




AMERICAN INDIAN OR NATIVE ALASKAN, 




ASIAN OR PAClFiCISUNDfn, 




liTS 






197B 




Rank 


Siiie 




Riril 


llaii 


Nrtifll 


1 


Alaska 




1 


ndWti 11 


70. 1 


5 




18.1 


2 


California 




3 


Niw Mexico 


13J 


3 


Washington 


1.9 


4 


Montana 


8.3 


4 


Oregon 




5 


Maino 


6.0 


5 


Virginia 


i.r 


6 


Arizona 


AM 


6 


Maryland 


1.3 


7 


Oklahoma 


4.S 


7-^ 


lllinDis 


1.2 


a 


Kansas 


3,a 


7.5 


Alaska 


\s 


9 


SO: Dakota 




i 


Nivada 


1.1 


10 


Nevada 


1J 









All states combinad 

Typical states 
Florida 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Misiissippl 
Nebraska 
Texas 



1.0 

0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.3 
04 



All states combined 

Typical states 

Cannecliaut 
Qia rgii 
Michigan 



a.4 

QB 
0.5 

0.5 



TABLE I! 

MIMORITY INROUMEMTAS A PERCEMTAQEaFTOTAL ENROLLMlNT, 
TOP BANKED AMD TYPICAL STATiS, AACJC, 1978 





TAlUUA 






TABLf iUB 






NONRfSlDlNTAUEN, 1171 




iLAClS.NON-HlSFANiCJITS 


BllB|f_ 


|ttjlt_ 


Firesnt 


Rsak 


Stit« 




1 


Illinois 


5.0 


t 


Louisiana 


32.5 


2 


Okiahoma 


4.7 


2 


So. Carolina 


29.9 


3 


Washington 


3.4 


3 


Alabama 


27.8 


4 


Hawaii 


3.1 


4 


Mississippi 


23.3 


5 


Maryland 


3.0 


5 


ArHanias 


20.7 


6 


Louisiana 


2.4 


6 


No. Oarolina 


20.5 


7 


Colorado 


2.3 


7 


Maryland 


19.6 


8 


Florida 


2.0 


8 


Georgia 


18.9 


9.S 


Kentucky 


1.7 


9 


Tinnessee 


18.6 


9.5 


Texas 


1.7 


10 


Oaiawafe 


15.2 



All States cambinad 

Typical states 

Michigan 
No. Dakota 
Tennessae 



1.4 

OJ 
0.7 

0.7 



All States combined 

Typical states 
Kansas 
Nevada 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 



10.7 

a.6 
6.5 
6.6 
7.0 





TASLt lit 






HISPANIC, UTS 




Rank 


Sliii 




1 


New Mexico 


34.5 


2 


Texas 


12.0 


3 


California 


10.3 


4 


Ariiona 


B.g 


5 


Florida 




6 


Colorado 


a.4 


7 


iowa 


4.8 


a 


New VorN 


4.5 


i 


Hawaii 


3J 


10 


Utah 


3.1 


All State 


s combined 


6J 


Typical states 






Nebraska 


0.7 




Oklahoma 


1.0 



TMLEII'F 



Rink 



1 


Hawaii 


78.a 


2 


New Mexico 


50.4 


3 


Alaska 


44.3 


4 


Louisiana 


38.4 


5 


So. Carolina 


31.3 


6 


Atabama 


29.8 


7 


California 


28.6 


8 


Texas 


26.1 


Q 


Maryland 


2S.5 


10 


Mississippi 


25.0 



All States combined 

Typical states 
Virginia 
Ohio 
Colorado 



22A 



16.2 
16.4 
16.5 



New York 16.1 



Michigan 
DelawafB 



17.0 
17.1 



Black (13.0%) 
Black (14.6%) 

Hispanic (8.4%) 
Hack (3.8%) 
Black (10.3%) 

Hispanic (4,5%) 
Black (13.1%) 
Black (15.2%) 
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A Hiiftimary tjf fnirullmtHil (luta for minorily grnu|m by ^vx, 
unci lulU and part-time* status is ciinplnyetl in Tablf lib uiul 
for minuriiy liu'ulty in Tuhle* 1 V, 



TABLE III 

MINORITY ENROLLMENT BY MALE/FEMALE AND FULL^TIMI/PART-TIME STATUS 

AACJC^1978 













AmerlEin 












Whili 












Dliek 




Indliri 




Asian 






















Alalkin 




Qr PlEillE 








Non- 


Pfrcini 






Afiin 




HIipiniE 




Niliye 


Psfitn! 


iiiinder 




Hlipinis 


Fsrcini 


HiipifllE 




N 


% 


H 




N 


% 


N 


S 


N 


% 


N 


% 


H 


MEN 
























?3.g 


669.868 


FulUtima 


20,376 


30 


77J20 


11 6 


6.292 


0 9 


17, 410 


2.5 


52,704 


7J 


495,166 


Part-timi 


11 Jl3 


1 2 


96,752 


9.3 


9il9 


0,9 


28,587 


27 


64,684 


6J 


B25.102 


79 5 


1,026,257 


Total 




1.9 


174,672 


]02 


15,811 


OJ 


45,99? 


26 


117.388 


6,8 


1,320,268 


77.3 


1,706.125 


WOMEN 


























651.118 


FuH-tifne 


7,346 


1.1 


95,361 


146 


7,161 


1 0 


14,109 


2.) 


53J27 


8:1 


473,914 


727 


Part-time 


10.782 


0.9 


105.226 


9 2 


12.588 


1.1 


25.643 


22 


62,091 


5:4 


919,101 


80:9 


1,135,431 


Total 


18.128 


1.0 


280,587 


n 2 


19,749 


M 


39752 


2.2 


115.318 


6.4 


1,393,015 


77.9 


1,786.549 


All Fulltime 


27.722 


Z 1 


173.281 


13 1 


13,453 


1 0 


31,519 


23 


105,931 


8.0 


969,080 


73:3 


1,320,986 


All Part-lime 


22.3ga 


1.0 


201,978 


92 


22.107 


1 0 


54.230 


2.4 


126.775 


5.8 


1744.203 


80:2 


2,171708 


Total 


50.117 


1=5 


375.259 


10 7 


35.560 


1 0 


85,749 


25 


232,706 


67 


2,713,283 


777 


3,492.674 



Numbir of Institutions: 97 1 



TABLE IV 

MINORITY FACULTY EMPLOYMENT BY MALI/FIMALE AND FULL'TIMi/PART-TIME STATUS 

AACJC^1978 





Aifcit 


PirESfit 


Noil' 
KfipinlE 


Perfinl 


Aniirlcan 
indlin 

Aliikjn 
Native 


PerEent 


Allan 
grPaElilE 
iilindir 


Pirciiil 


Htipinic 




White 
Klipini£ 


PifEint 






H 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


•/# 


H 


MEN 
Full'timi 
Part 'lime 
Total 


109 
209 
317 


07 
0.3 
0.3 


2,055 
2,652 
4,717 


4 1 

4.7 
4.4 


224 
190 
414 


04 

0:3 
0,3 


764 
715 
1,480 


1.5 
1.2 
1.4 


1,839 
1 j67 
3.806 


3.7 
3.5 
3.6 


44.260 
50.320 
94,580 


89.8 
89 7 
898 


49.260 
56,054 
105.314 


WOMEN 
Full-time 
Part-tima 
Total 

All Fulltime 

All Part'time 

Total 


53 
67 

lao 

161 
175 
437 


0.1 
OA 
0.1 
0.2 
04 
07 


2,317 
2.308 
4,705 

4,462 
4,960 
9,422 


8.6 
6:8 
7.6 
5.7 
5.5 
5.6 


126 
92 
218 
350 
282 
632 


0.4 
0:2 
03 
0.4 
0:3 
0.3 


387 
478 
865 
1,151 
1,194 
2,345 


1.3 
14 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1,4 


1,329 
1,126 
2,455 
3J6a 
3,093 
6751 


4.7 
3.3 
3.9 
4.1 
3.4 
37 


23,559 
29,463 
53,022 
67.819 
79.783 
147.602 


84.5 
87.8 
86.3 

87J 
89.0 
885 


27J51 
33.534 
61 .385 
77.111 
89,588 
166.699 



Number o( Institutloni: 9?i 
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changes m ■"'''°«'» »7'"»™'' ' "^""^^^^^^^^^ „„.,„ ,■. ,„„„.»1,„, «,„«p |,m(«si„.,.l scIT I - 1.0 per- 



Enrollmenl 
Faculty 

Pfofesslonai Staff 
Administralive Staff 



TABLE V 

ENROUMENT AND EMPLOYEE PERCENTAGES. AACJC. 1S78 



HShRtiidiiit 


Biaek 
Non-HitpinlE 


Amirjgin ifidlin 
Aliiliin NitlvB 


PteitlGlsllndir 


Hlfpinic 


Whlls 


Mlneritu 
iu&toli) 


1.4 


10J 


t.o 


2^4 


6.6 


77 J 


22.1 






0.3 


14 


37 


88.5 


11.5 


0.1 


97 


0.5 


2.2 


4,5 


83.1 


16.9 


0<3 


7.4 


1.5 


QJ 


37 


86.1 


13.9 



Multiple Sourc e Comparisons 



percentage of full-lime black enrollment has been greater 
lliaii (or part^ime black enrollment. The fbrrTier appeari to 
be stable in recent years while part-time black enrollment 
ha^^ fleclined during the same period. 



tolerant mind, but it is useful in getting a general picmre at 
change. Table VI uses three sources of data to indicuie 
changes in enrollment since 1970, Since there were dis- 
crepancies in actual figures, percentages give a more accur- 
ate presentation. From 1970 through 1978, the growth 



TABLE VI 

MINORITY iNROLLMENT PERCENTADiS IN ALL TWO-YEAR COLLEBIS 

(from ^rsi sourGei) 



Black 

American Indian or Native Alaskan 
Asian or Pacific islander 
Hispanic*' 

^ Fall 1970. HEW/Office for Civil Rights 

2 Fall 1976. HEGIS SURVEY 

3 Fall 1978, AACJG Minority Survey 
^ ^mmarin 1970 Survey 

^^Spanish" in 1970 Survey 



Table Vn also uses three data sources to chart changes 
that have occurred in the numberm of minority faculty, 
professional staff and administrators in the 1970s, Again, 
the fact that data come from cliflerenl sources makes exact 
interpretationi risky. There appears to have been growth m 
the percentage of minority employnienl from 1970 to 1978. 
There are no data for professional gtaff in 1970, but since 
1975 it seems that the rate of growth is sbwirii down for that 
category as compared to hculty and administrative staff. 
There appears to have been more growth for blacks and 





FulUTtme 






Pirt-TlfflB 






Total 


197S 








1170 


1i7S 


1i7S 


1170 


1§7§ 


4.B 


13.1 


13.1 




10.4 




8.3 


117 


10.7 


0.4 


M 


1-0 


0.3 


1.0 


1.0 


07 


1.1 


1.0 


OJ 


2.0 


23 


0.6 


22 


2,4 


1.4 


2.1 


2.4 


Z.3 


7.1 


8.0 


17 


6.2 


5.8 


4.0 


6.6 


6.6 



Hispanics, small growth for Asians, and virtually no growth 
for American Indians. 

From 1970 through 1978, the percentage of black enrolb 
ment increased about 30 percent and Hispanic enrollment 
increased by 65 percent. At the same time the perceniaie of 
black faculty increased by 55 percent and Hispanic faculty 
increased by 260 [Percent. Even with the considerable powth, 
there are §till sizeable differences between the percent 
employment of minorities and the percent enrollment of 
minorities. 
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TABLE Vli 

MIMORtTY IMPLOYMINT PIRCENTAGES IN TWO-YEAR COLLIGIS, BY EMPLOYMENT CATEGORY 

(tram tffri e sources) 







iiaEk 


1i7S^ 


1970 


Indian 

1S75 


1171 


1970 


Miin 

1i75 


1171 


1870 


Hls^nl^ 
197a 


1i7S 


1170 


1175 


1178 




3.6 


4.9 


5.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0,3 


NM 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


. to 


3J 


S.O 


8,4 


11.1 


Professional Staff 


N/A 


ii.i 


9.7 


N/A 


OJ 


0.5 


NM 


1,0 


2J 


N/A 




4J 


N/A 


1SJ 


16.9 


Adminiitririve Staff 


5J 


6.1 


f.i 


OJ 


OJ 


1J 


N/A 


0.5 


0.9 


1.0 


1J 


3.7 


7.1 


9.0 


13J 



' Goodrjch'AACJC, 1970 
2 HIGIS SURVEY, 1975 
^AACJC Minority Oata. 1078 



Anothpr intftmsting part of the picture is how Iwo-year 
colleges look when compared with the rest of poitseconda^ 
education. There are no 1978 data available at this time for 
all of higher education. However, in 19^6, 38.8 percent of 
all minority students in higher education were in two-year 
colleges. A percentage comparison using 1976 data is shown 
in Table VIIl The percentage of minority enrollment is 
greater in two-year collages (22.6 percent) than in higher 
education as a whole (19.0 percent). This is true for all 
ethnic categories except non-resident alien. 

While the minority percentage in part-time enrollment is 
comparable for two-year colleges (20.6 percent versus 19.7 



percent for all of higher education), there is a somewhat 
higher percentage of minority itudants among full-time stu- 
dents in two-year colleges (24.8 percant) as compared to all 
higher education (19.9 percent). No differences are evident 
by sex in minority anrollmatil acrois ethnic categories be- 
tween two-year colleges and higher education as a whole. 

Turning to employnient data reported in the 1976 Higher 
Education General Infonnation Survey (HEGIS), the per- 
centage of minority faculty in all of higher education and 
two-year colleges is generally cornparable. The only differ- 
ence of note ii that there is a smaller percentage of Asian 
faculty in two-year colleges. 



TABLE Vllf 

WIMORITY ENROLLMENT IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGiS AND ALL OF HlfiHiR EDUCATION, HIGIS (1976) 



Hon Besidint 
Alien 



Two-Yiar 



All 



Non^Nilpinii 
Two^Viir AM 



AmeHgin fndlii; or 
Alaslsn Nitlvfl 

Twd'Yeir Ail 



Uisn or 
Pgclfle Isiinder 



All 



Hiipanio 
two^Vfiaf All 



Nsfl-Hitpsnic 
Tlfo^Yeir All 



Full'time 
Part-time 
Total 

WOMEN 

FulNtlme 
Part^ime 
Total 

All Full^Tlmi 
All PBft^Tlme 

Total 



1.9 


2.3 


11.5 


8.7 


1.1 


0.6 


i.z 


0.9 


1.1 


10.1 


9.4 


1.0 


OJ 


2.3 


1.4 


2.0 


10.8 


9.0 


1.0 


OJ 


2J 


1.0 


1.0 


15.0 


11.9 


t1 


OJ 


1.8 


OJ 


0.8 


10J 


10J 


1.1 


0,9 




0.9 


1.0 


MJ 


11J 


1.1 


0.8 


1.6 


1.5 


1J 


13.1 


10.2 


1.1 


OJ 


1,0 


OJ 


1.0 


10.4 


10J 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 



1.1 



1J 



11 J 



10.2 



1.1 



OJ 



2.1 



1.8 

2.1 
2,0 

u 

1.9 
1.8 

1J 
2.0 

1.8 



7.3 
i,7 

i.4 

7,1 

e.i 



4. 3 

s.o 

4J 



4.6 

5.4 
4.8 

4.4 
5.7 



76.5 
79.0 
77J 



73,7 
79.7 
76,6 

75.2 
79,4 



4.8 



77.4 



sa.3 

80.4 
81 J 



80.0 
30,2 
80.1 

81.2 
80.3 

81.0 
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TABLE IX 

PROFORTIOMOF 7HE1M4Y&R0LD POf ULAnON AM 
PROPORTIflN OFT««0-1fEAR COLUfiE EriROLLMIMT 
WHICH IS BUCXOnOFSP^NISH ORIGIN, STATE, IN 1176 

lli^ Spanish Origin 



Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaiifornU 

CoiondP 

Ccnnecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaiio 
Illinois 
Indiifia 

tCanias 

lCentuci0 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Masiacriusetis 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlstouri 

Monlana 

l^ebras^a 

Nevada 

SJewHaripshifi 
Niw jersey 

New York 
North DarDlina 
North P^KOts 
Ohio 

Oklahonia 

Ofigon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodi Islind 

South CaroMrn-i 

South Dal^otei 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

VarniQnt 

Viroinia 

WaihinQtQn 

Wilt Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Tof^t 
fnrfiilfflgrEt 


18-14 year 
PopiilaUon 


Tata! 
inrallment 


1B'I4 Yesr 
Populailsn 


11. C% 


12.0% 


6.2% 


%%% 


20. a 




C.I 


0.4 




4.7 


1.7 


1.8 




2.3 


1 1.4 


15.3 


is.i 


20.5 


fl.3 


O.O 


9.3 


i.a 


«J 


15J 


4.6 


3.6 


85 


10.8 


a. 4 


7 -.6 


i.b 


3.0 




13.9 


12 


1.9 


12.7 


17.-9 


67 


6.7 


16.6 


31 .3 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


1 J 


31 


2.2 


0/2 


5 .2 




10 


15J 


15.4 


lA 


3.9 


9.4 


&.3 


01 


t.8 


2 J 


1 J 


0,6 


1.0 


6 J 


4.8 


2 J 


2.8 


13J 


10.5 


02 


0.6 


3U6 


2?. 5 


1,4 


i.s 


04 


0.5 


CO 


0.5 


iO-O 


P. 9 




0.5 


3J 


2.6 


1J 


0,8 


13 J 


12.5 


0.9 


i.3 


1 .2 


0.8 


02 


0,7 


27 A 


sr. 3 


Q.t 


0.4 


18 J 


14.0 


oi 


1=0 


o.o 


1 .0 


0.0 


1.0 


5.1 


3.5 


oi 


1.4 


6.0 




2.4 


5.9 


0.4 


□ J 


02 


0.5 


13? 


10.3 


33 


5.5 


2 J 


1 .6 




34.1 


12.? 


13.5 


51 


It 


20.1 


2Si 


04 


O.O 


0.2 




0.1 


0,4 


14.i 


10.1 


07 


1.3 


9.1 


a.1 




1.8 


1.3 


1 i 


11 


2.1 


15.6 


S.3 


09 


1 n 


? n 


3.4 


03 


0 6 


-" > u 


3a.2 


0.1 


0.7 




0.4 


0,2 


0,9 


29 J 


\7M 


0.3 


0 5 


11.6 


n J 


ie,9 


20.1 


OA 


t J 


2,5 


3,5 


5.0 


OJ 


0.4 


1.3 




1SJ 


0,5 


0,7 


3.0 


E.5 


1,6 


2.7 


3.0 


2.3 


0,1 


D.2 


5.3 


3.4 




0 9 


1.3 


1 A 


3.2 


5.7 



Two^y^ear collegei appear to be serving tnom cioti-imditioiiiil 
studenls llmaii evar before. The average age of coriimriily 
college slimdeiils is going up ; neveithelesg, approxiftiawly 
half the twof «ar college students arq underZSyaaiB cfage, 
Table IKihuvvBthe proportion, orblack aniclHi sp^iib enroll- 



ha 

Table IX^BhuvvBUie proportion, oi piacK uniciai sp^snG «meu"- 
nienl in tvv^oyear collagei for each spta e(>nn)a.red to the 
proporlian of the 18- to |iopulalbn in Iheie 

eihiiic categoTies by slate. There is close rel«iionshi|) be- 
tweeii the puneenlage of minorities in tiie pop^btiori and iii 
the proportion enrullecl in two-y^ai colleger ^ tboiigl^ Ih^^e 
iire itate bvstiite differences. 



Tht^ 1 9ni AA.CJC Minoriiy Survcfy wn^ utl^en jricA>iiJuw:- 
lion ivith tliu aiiniial AACJC DirevMy'Smmj, aatih of tfc 
inHtituiioiisli^letl in the /)/m7f;ri- rtireived both &l)irvrtdify 
4intl a Miiturity Survey (bmi. On tb ^IillHrLly Survey llit* 
coUuges ^rereagkecl fiir minority parlbipiitLou duta its of 
(jLnober IS, 1978. OverPO percieiu J tb iimitmian^ riw 
spcsiidtKi Ic) tlm Dirvchiiy Survey whili> 78 percent re- 
ft^potidml !(> lli*^ Minority Siirvey, 

Sonie udleges coUeet^d minority data on m *optbn«r 
ImsU. Bedaiuseoflhistliffereiice ru%vriiimtes williiptbe lb 
sume in th«lv^o publications. 



Soiree^' pnpuiatiQn rfala. Poli^ Anatysis Sefvice. AmBfican Council on Edu cilion. Based 
on un^ublisred dali f fom the Bureau of Ihe Census, Survey of locomi and 
Educatfceii. Milional Cerlef far Educaiion St^iistics . 
EfifollMnt ala. Fall 1S?S, HEGji Sufvay. 
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TABLIX 

AMIBICAN ASiOOIATION OF COMiyiUNlTY AND JUNIOB COLLIflES 
OniDupont Circle 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

ppT III- Fan Enrollment and (telated Data by Racial and Ethnic Categorlss 
reported in Part lU (Shaded boxii for office use only). 
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A CONGBESSWOMAN SPEAKSs 



IMPORTANCE OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES FOR BLACKS 

Honomhle Shirley Chisluthn 



In this pDSt^Bakke period doriSnated by economic stress 
and widespread concern about t;t^- allocation of increasingly 
scarce occupational and educational reiources, the U.S. 
Congress will soon initiate in eame^l the process of reaulh^ 
orization of the Higher Education A^ct. This legiilation, 
because it includes a range of postsecondary programs as 
well as measures authorizing ingtituliunal aid and direct 
studant financial support, will receive close scrutiny from 
the traditional educational lobbying associaiionM, Signifi- 
cantly^ blacks and other minorities have abo begun to 
can^fiilly review the various titles of this Act in order to 
fomiiilate strategy and legislative pruposals geared toward 
their unique interests. Prominent arnong the concerns ex- 
pressed by these groups is a pararnount interest in the 
growth and enhancement of higher educational opportuni^ 
ties for blacks in the nation s comniuiiity colleges. 

Although accurate and precise statistics are still difricult 
to obtain, some have estimated that black errollmenl in 
comniunity colleges— primarily two-year institutJons—rangea 
as high as 40 percent of the total higher education black 
student population. Similariy, a significant proportion of 
Hispanic students are also clustered in community colleges. 
These enrollment figures mandate lhat we shap^oiir legisla- 
tive priorities so as to address the iinniediaie needs of this 
community college student population. However, we must 
at the same time develop and impletnent long range goals 
which will serve to further upgrade and expand access to 
po8tsei?ondary opportunities for our hUck youlh. 

For exampie. under the existing Act, Titlu 111, which is 
the only provision in this legislation which provides institu- 
uonal support, contains a 24 peruetii seUuHide feature to 
guarantee a portion of funding toccimmunity cullegeii. Some 
black educators stress the need to preserve thi^ set-aside 
which they claim operates as a funding floor for eligible 
institutions. To do otherwise, they warn, mighl mean that 
comrnunity colleges might be denied the necessary funds 
and resources to adequately serve a signincarU proportion of 
minority students. Others advocate the abolition of the 



set-aside niechanism in Title III in fkvor of a concerted effort 
to secure appropriations for Title X which has gone un- 
funded. (Title X contains authoriiing language ftr the estab- 
lishment and ejcpansion of community colleges but is presently 
unfunded). Those who emphasize this approach point to the 
squabble and intense competition for funding which has 
accelerated among those currently eligible for Title III fund^ 
ing under proposed HEW regulations published in Novem- 
ber, 1978. I am acutely aware of the underlying tension 
which exists between some of the predominamiy black 
community colleges which are located in our urbari centers 
and the historically black colleges primarily situated in the 
Soulhem slates, Still othem have identified the need to draft 
new legislation to establish a program which will provide the 
necessary Iransilional and supportive services for students 
who attempt \o bridge the gap from a two-yeaf facility to a 
'^four-year postsecondary institution. The high student attri- 
tion during this transition phase would seem to buttress this 
argunient. 

We cannot select, without further inquiry, the approach 
or combination of approaches which will best serve the 
interests of our students. Moreover, we must guard against 
the tendency to gravitate toward what appeam as the most 
expeditious course of action only to later discover lhat we 
denied ouiBelves an opportunity to explore other niora bene- 
ficial options. Make no mistake about it--we must be pre- 
pared to wage a careful and deliberate struggle to gain and 
preserve passage of those legislative proposals whieh re- 
dound to the benefit of our black and other minorily students. 

I wilh after further study, introduce a bill to n>^uthorize 
the Higher Educution Act, and 1 ueriainly intrnd lo include 
measures in this legislation particularly fashioned to ad- 
dress the needs of the community college consiiluency. In 
order to secure enactment of this new law, I will need the 
support and active assistance of all concerned individuals 
and groups throughout the reauthorization. I hope the sup- 
porters of uomniunily college education are prepared to join 
me in this struggle. 
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MINORITY LEADERS SPEAK: 



AN EVOLVING DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

Mildred Bell 



Since ii^ opening in 1966, EI Centro College of the Dallas 
County Community Diitricl in Texas has orfered renie<lial 
courees in reading, writing, and mathematics, all of which 
are essential for a school with an open door admissions 
policy. Students Gould also enroll in English, Spanish, 
French, and speech. Two yearn later, however, admiriistra^ 
tors realized that additional sections of these Guided Studies 
CourseH, as they were then called, were needed, m well as 
qualined specialists to teauh them. This rieed hrought about 
the creation of a Guided Studies Division with a ^tafT of 
fnlUtime irmtruntors. 

The name of the division was later changed to Develup- 
mental Studies as the program was expanded to incdudu 
cojiege transfer courses in advanced readiiig an<l u ^Mie^or 
two-year program for educational paraprofessionals. The 
prograni also includes a onediour college transler course 
offered iWmugh the College Leaming Skills UlKiralory when^ 
instniclors wrk with siudents with individual needs thfuugh 
a wide range of materials, books, tapes, and ninislrips in 
nmny areas, including the rollowing: spelling and voeahulary 
developinent- reading a teJCtbc>ok ami taking exams: outlining, 
iumniarizing, and taking class or lecture note^^ time rnan^ 
agement and organizing themes and essays; the impmvenient 
of readiiig comprehension and increasing reading speech 
and the use of proper gramniar and mechanics jr^ writing. 

K recant addition to the programs t)f the Dtwelopniental 
Studies Division is the Learning Stralegies Team. Thin team 
consists of two developmental studies instnictot^ whu inter- 
act with faculty to plan methods of teaching and reinnjrcing 
desired study skills within regular course content. The teain 
offers resources and ideas, classroom presentations on basic 
skills, referral infomiation for students with serious pmh- 
jems,'and specialized programs that are developed for parti- 
cular courses. 

Instruclom may utilize the Learning StnUegies Teuni for 
presenting the following skills to the students: how to read a 
textbDok; how to study for and take exams: how to use the 
libmiy more effectively; how to leam to build a voirabular)': 
how \u acquire note-taking skills; aiid how to ^chedulw lime 
for scliool, study, work, and personal affairs. 

Vim Learning Strategies Team has also prepared printefl 
informaticn fbr distribution to teachei^ upon request on such 
topics as- how to teach students to use a textboob how to 
leach students to take notes; how to integrate stiidy skills 
intD regular courae content; how to use essay tests to help 



students improve their writing; and how to use timed writings 
to monitor studeril progress iii writing and in learning course 
rnateriaL The team also works with the Learning Skills 
Laboratory technician and instructom to set up individualized 
programs for students in various couree cDnleni areas. 

Another recent addition to the Developmental Studies 
Division is the talented and gifted program. There are eight 
basic areas of talented and gifted education. These are: 
general intellectual abilities, specific academic abilities, 
leadership abilities, visual/perlbrming arts abilities, psy- 
chomotor abiiities. afieciive abilities, and vocational/career 
abilities. Minority students are typically well represented ni 
the percentage of students nalionally who are excelling \n 
the eight major areas. 

Students whose strengdis go uncludienged frequently be- 
come disinterested in school and are more likely to dmp out. 
It is urgently iniportani and in the best interest of the student 
and society that we develop appropriate educational expen- 
ences (or these TAG students so that we can reap the 
benefits of the nsost gifted leaders, ariists, thinkers, teachers 
and those who have the greatest opportunity to excel in all 
thinensions of society. 

What we have learned by studying the lives of gifted and 
talented youngster is that if left without apprDpriale educa- 
tional programs, the rich and varied gifts of these youtigitere 
are lost not only to themselves and society but may also 
become misdirected. Strong leadem who don't know how to 
work fhmugh ^heir gifts to the banefit of society often be- 
come negative leadem within lociety. Our prisons are full of 
^iich examples. Bright crealive mindi have for decades 
been sent to stand in the halls of schools or sent to the 
principal for reprimand because few understood or valued 
the gifts, much less knew how to develop and nurture this 
rare talent. 

What is true for all students is no lass true for niinorUy 
students. Unless the educational program is appropriate for 
students' needs, challenging and relevant to their interests, 
and related to their concenis, the chances of keeping ihem 
actively in school, much less developing the full range of 
their giftedness, are smalL But with an imaginative, di= 
verse, fiexible prograni, minority students can be actively 
involved with community leaders and teacheiB in nientor 
relati(»nships and internships to work at jofhtly solving some 
of the most pressing contwiporary problems. They can work 
directly with business and industry to develop innovative 
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inteniships in adminisiration, management, and all phased 
of vocationai/profcssionial life. They can intern with the best 
art, music, dance and theatre companies to develop their 
abilities and gifts. In fact, one major characteristic of tidented 
and gifted educaUon is that il is flexible and Inlugmtud 
within the conimynhy drawing on contemporaiy prublenM, 
challenges, and opportunities. 

Students are more apt to Btay in school if they feel chul- 
lenged and successfuU and if they are contributing signifi- 
cant leadership to the ingtatution. The TAG program, as it i§ 
now developing, ii moving actively in this direction. Minority 
students are a very important part of the program because 
they are a significant and important resource within society. 
With an active recmiment of minority students, it m fjo§sd)le 
not only to strengthen the program and the educational 
opportunities for all students as a result of strong stoclenl 
projects, but to make a positive impact on the retenticMi of 
minority students* 

Several courses in the area of English and history hav^ 
been created for the speosal interests of minority sludenl^. 
Two courses are offered at the sophomore English level; 
Black Literature (English 215), and Black Poetry (English 
216). Four couries are offered through the Social Scienci' 
Division that have appeal for minority students: The H^ritag^ 
of Mexico (History 110), Latin American Histoty (Histof)' 
112), Afro-American Histofy (History 120), and American 
Minorities (History 204). Il is the belief of college staff that 
the offering of coupes to appeai to the pride of the ethnic 
origin of students helps to retain students. 

Several appr^achei are being tried in the college s English 
102 couise enlided ''Composition and Literature," the second 
semeslef of freshman English. One section is offered in both 
the day and evening progranis, and is designed to meet the 
needs of students who have problems with abstract leunutig. 
The approach in this effort is an audio-visuul one that 
comnienees with an introductory unit on contpmnoniry ^nsw 
lyrics as literature^ Thareafter, an international m^ey 
course presents writem and literature chronological^ m 
parts of clvilimlion. 

The instructor of this course sometimei^ does an oral 
interpretation of literary works instead of relying m)lely on 
the printed page. Sometimes period costumes are displayml 
in class. Students can also receive extra credit by aUending 
and criticiEing current plays that are offered in the Dallas 
area. 

Other English 102 instructor are utilizmg specaai focuses 
to interest students in literature. For example, am nf^mumm 
attempts to introduce literature to students by focusing un ihe 
mythological lore of various ethnic gmups, while another 
instructor uses the literature of sports as a ceniral theme. 

Counseling at El Centra College is a growing, evolving, 
and continually changing concept, contingerit upon the 
needs of the student population. Its profeBsional sen ices are 
designed to assist the student in discoverini and utilizing 



his or her potential in the decision-njiaking process. Coain- 
selors maintain the philosophical Bim\m that the student is 
capable of making objective and iatislying d^^tcisions about 
educational, vocational, and personal goals given appropri- 
ate guidance to alleviate feaJ's* deficiencies, and often self- 
distortion* In order to achieve its objectives. El Centra 
College has a unique counseling organi24iHonat structure. 
Counseling is centered in three locations. Tliey are the 
Academic Advisement Center, the Career Ceuler, and the 
Human Education Cente^ all stafted by proSsssional coun- 
selors. 

In addition, professional tf:ounselors are assigned and 
housed in each academic division. This makes the counselor 
more accesstbla to students and faculty. Job responsibilities 
are particular to the needs and goals of that academic division. 
Such decentralized organiiation pentiits an integration of 
student services and instruction. The counselor consults 
with the instructore to determine how to pei^onalize instruc- 
tion to promote the student's aelf-esteem and motivation to 
ieam. 

The three centers offer a variety of organized services m 
an educational setting, which contribute to and expand the 
scope of the college curriculum. 

The Academic Advisement Center provides students with 
iuany phases of academic advising and educational plan= 
tiing, including individual counseling, tests and test inter- 
pretation, transfer ability infomiation, degree planning, 
criiii intervention, and tutoring sen^iees. Students have 
access to catalogs and up-to-date infomiation on all colleges 
in Texas and many in other states. The programs of this 
center are aimed at meeting thr needs of each individual by 
assessing his or her achievement level upon entry to the 
college; assisting the student to create a plan for develop- 
ment; and assisting the student in finding the resources 
within the college that address ihose needs. 

The C^ire**r Center provides students a network to make 
long-ran^e choices and short-teH^ii career plans through 
individual counseling, aptitude audi interest testing, a com- 
prehensive career library, currene job trends, classroom 
presentations on career-related pmffmm, seminars on ca- 
reer topics, a part-time |ob listing service, and individual 
instructional packages. Hw (aeulty is encouraged to promote 
career anrareness in their classes, to show the relevance of 
course material to career goals, and to include career com- 
pelencies as a part of the course Qb|ectives. 

Professionals from the minority business community are 
invited to the college to ,|:irovide students with an accurate 
and realistic view of their particular fields. Recruiters who 
are seeking minorily employees are encouraged to visit 
classes, the Career Center, or conduct interviews on campus. 

The Human Education Center focuses on college-wide 
activities that are primarily aimed at afTective education and 
the skdls for living. Day and evening programs include 
workshops, seminars, lectures, fiirns, book reviews, and 
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experienlial groups. The sought'ttfter goals are to help the 
participani grow as a person, to survive in college, to make a 
career choice, or to develop as a staff mernber* Many 
instructorB request a repeat of the pregenlalioim in ilielr 
classrooms as an enriclinient for other sectioriH. 

The monthly calendar of daily activities k clistrihutecl 
thrcughout the collage. Due to the needs of niany El Centro 
students, there is a great deal of concentration on presenta- 
tions that enhance self-esteem, self-understanding, self- 
confidence, and anxiety reduction. 

Each semester the center presenis a one-week counseling 
series for students on "^How to Avoid Academic Suspension/' 
This is a one-day, three-hour seminar conducted by coun- 
selors. This series is designed to assist students who 
encounter difficulty in the classroom, including students 
already on academic probation, those identified by faculty 
as potential probailioriary students, arid those who liave 
returned after academic suspension. An autgrowth of this 
series was fche three-semester credit liour human develo|)- 
menr class *^peeifically tailored to the needs of the students 
relumir/ig after iicademic suspension. 

The Counseling Division also offers oiher transferable 
human development (HD) courses. These courses are de- 
signed to give more indepth concent ration for students who 
have specific needs. They include: 

HD 102 - Orientation for College Success (one credit 
hour) 

HD 104 - Educational and Career Planning (tliree credit 
hours) 

HD 105 - Basic Processes of InletperHOtuil Rclatiorisliips 
(three credit hours) 



HD 106 - Personal and Social Growth (lliree credit hours) 

HD 107 - Developing Leadership Behavior (direc credit 
hours) 

Other HD coutBes are tailored to the needs of specific 
technkutlK)CCUpational prqgrams^ such as ''Death and Dy^ 
ing for the associate degree nui^ing prograni. 

Br cause of El Centro's divei^e student body, the Student 
Development pfogram of the college has idways tried to offer 
a variety of efhmc minority programs and speakers for the 
student body to reinforce ethnic pride as well us to provide 
role models for students. Many times Arthur Mitchell, co- 
foimder and urlUtic dfiector of the Dance Theatre of Harlem, 
has i^poken to our students, As a matter of fact, by a 
fortuitous set of circumstances, Mitchell agreed to serve as 
the co-di rector ^if the El Centro d/ance program when it was 
inaugurated iri 1976. The college also underwrote a lecture 
dernonstruMon for the Dance Theatre of Harlem when the 
cornpany made itg tii^t Dallas appearance. 

Many nationally known minority figures are invited to 
appear, hi addition, locally prominent minority judges, city 
couucmI people^ and other business and civic leaders speak 
to the students. Student development annually sponsors 
speakers, programs, musical groups, and art exhil)itions for 
Sernana Chicana and Black Awareness events. These kinds 
of events are abo offered throughout the year, as are theatri- 
cal programs^ movies, dance bands, and video tapes that 
appeal lo minority groups. 

At El Centro, in short, the Developmental Studies Program 
includes the total college and the total comnnmity. 
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HASKELL INDIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE ^ SERVING A SPECIAL NEED 

WailareE. Galhtzzi 



Haskdrs evolution has been cdniinuaL Froni 1885^ lH9(), 
the schooPs official name was the United States \x\A\m 
Industrial Training School. But unofTiniully Uic schoul was 
always called Haskell, after the Kansas i:m\^^mrxm\ re- 
sponsible for locating the school in that stale. From IHUO- 
1970, the schoori official name was Haskell InstiUitu. 
Since 1970, the gchoors official name ha^ been Haskull 
Indian Junior College, 

Haskell opened in 1884 with a uurricidum of agricultural 
manual labor from grades one through five. By 1894, Has- 
kell was abo training teachers in a Nomial Department. One 
yeaB Sater a Commercial Department was created to offer 
business training. The agriculliire curriculuni had expanded 
by 1899 into a variety of specialii^ed areas such m truU 
cuiture and dairying, and Trades Deparlinenl %vu^uuuciL l«i 
1901 a unifonn course of study was intmduced by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The secundai^ cnrriculuni had 
been accredited by the State of Kansas in 1927, and Haskell 
was offering post^high school courses ifi a variety of areas. 
By 1935 Haskell high school graduates were being actively 
recruited to remain and begin post^high vocatiunal study. 

As Hagkell began to evolve into a post-high sdiool VQ(-a- 
tionaUtecbiMcal institution in 1962. the plmse^oul of the 
secondary^ program ensued. The last high schuul claSB grml^ 
ualed in 1965^ By 1966, ihtf schoid was InvestigatirtR 4e 
higher edueatiun needs of Indian young pt^ople hik! the 
pt^sibilily of junior college acrreditation. Initial steps were 
taken in 1968 to achieve Kansas State Junior^ollege ac^ 
creditatioiu which was formally ucconled in 1970. 

Haskell Institute became HaHkell Indian Junior Col Icgcin 
1970 with the addition of a twu-vear Meneml eiUu-alicHi 
curriculum leading to an assoiMate of arts degree*. To m^H 
the needs of Indian students in a t rtnstmitly chunglng v.i>M, 
Haskell today is claveloping broader and morr (Miniplcle 
educational opportunities. The (ujuipreheusive juiiioriMjlloge 
pmgrani expands the Indian simleitiV ^tmiy posHibiUlies 
mvom a wide speclmm of educ^atitMial (^loires. He or she 
can choose to pursue a trade* or tet^luiical skiiK a junii)r 
college degree, or a (fotiibinati*)!! ul l>oilL 

Haskell Indian Junior College luis been mieces^^\il atid 
held in bigh esteem by Indian people lor maiiy yearrf. h 
stands alone in contributing bulian leadershi[i to govemrii^'nt, 
tribes and otlier related Indian rntities. Huskell imH u prmal 
and successful alumni group, established m a naliorial 
leveU with chaptem in five miigof population areas. 

The siicces^^ of Haskell Indian Junior CoUege has l,nen its 
willirigness to change or develop Its prograni to meet the 
needs of its constituency. The Haskell prograni issucce^Hful 
fur a variety of reasons. It is comprehensive in natiire, 



thereby enabling tht- college to serve a constituency that has 
an extensive diversity of educutional iieedg with a wide 
range of programs. For exuniple, the bio-med program en- 
courages students of higher academic skill to participate In a 
reseai'ch-oriented program that leads to enrollment at other 
colleges and universities in science programs that are of a 
complex academic nature; or students can get on-the-job 
training in the food service area. There are many levels of 
academic dilTlcuhy and manipulative skills between these 
two extremes. 

Haskell has also attempted to meet the needs of different 
levels of interest and aptitudes within various fields. In the 
electronics area, for instance, students are placed in a 
general education area during the firet year of instruction 
antl uiea aii auvauueu in nicii a^^^^wiiu 
study in various levels of electronic disciplines such as 
electromechanical, industrial mechanical, radio and televi- 
sion repair and maintenance. 

The comprehensive program also enables the college, in 
its placement and counseling program, to allow students to 
explore the various areas of Iraining and gain fii^t^hand 
experience and assistance to make sound academic deci- 
sions in finding the areas which are best suited to their 
educational conmiitmeni. aptitudes, and needs. Since the 
oven^helming majority of students who enroll at Haskell 
have been deprived of educational opportunities at the 
elementary and secondary level, it is very necessary for the 
college to utilize a skills development approach. This is 
done by computer assisted instmction, by tutorial services, 
small group instruction, and individual counseling. 

All of these sei^vices urc housed in a modern, pleasant, 
aiid easily accessible central location on the campus, In- 
st nictors in the various fields are urged to refer students and 
assisi them as some of the deficiencies are identified in their 
regulaHv scheduled clashes. 

The m-ienlntion program at the college is very important to 
the entering student. The program is designed to bring the 
student to the campus seven to eight days prior to actual 
enrollment and to enter the siiulent in a concentrated evalu- 
ation aiid an extensive introduction and review of college 
and community services and programs. The outtrome of the 
program enables the student to have a better understandiiig 
of his academic aptitude and the breadth of the college s 
ofierings. Because of this, he or she is hetter able to make 
deidsions concerning coume selection and field of study. 
The orienlatioFi program also enables the college to prescribe 
a developmental progmm fbr the student in order Ibr the 
person to gain the conipetency and skills necessary to realize 
educational goals. 
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Haskeirs appruach to cultural sludtes is a very eoimimciive 
and sensible manner of orfering progranis Id stLulenls who 
have a need io identify with their culture, to know their 
history, religion, and arts and crafts, The Division of Indian 
Studies has been given equal itaiui with other divisions of 
the college, thereby rendering prestige and credibility to it. 
The courses in languages, history, and contemporary affaire 
are of the usual length of one semester- however, many of the 
other courses in crafts, dance, music, and construction are 
of lesser length and are held at convenient time.^ for student.^ 
to enroll ihroughout the semester. This enables the college 
to employ, on a short-time basis, authorities and experts in 
the various offeringi from their tribes and reservation areas. 

The college has also attempted to utilize the resources of 
its extensive and BUcce^^ful alumni and to identity with 
Indian professional organizations. It is very iniportant for 
the college to exhibit a leadership role in this area. If this 
college is to remain active and helpful to the Indinn conimu- 
nity in the future, it must do the fijllov^ing: 

(a) Develop a depDsitory »f-^ch<>larly mnk^ for the 
research and development of Indian propranis, poli- 
cies, and procedure^; 

(b) Seek a closer identity with tribes and reservation 
programs and that the visibility of ihi^ college j^hould 
assume a larger profile to Indian communities: 

(c) Offer the expertise of its own resources to other 
Indians, as well m to nondnilian educMitional organ- 
izations; 

(d) Develojj materials, uuthentie in natuie, to be utilised 
by the general public, Indians^ anil prutessioiialH in 
developing educiiliona! pmgmnis and understanding 
among all people. 
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EFFICACY OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES FOR MINORITIES 

Donald H . Gotllmld 



For alniosl two decades community colleges huve proven 
to be the most exciting conceptuul and phyaical Iritei-veiition 
on the educational Bcene. Having broken from the yokes of 
thtJ K-12 and junior college syslenjs, the coriununity college 
litis been able to assert— precorioualy— an Identity that is 
uniquely its own in higher education. When consideration is 
given to the fact that upwards of 75 peruent of the minorities 
who enter college for the first time m freshmen enroll in 
comnuinity colleges, the average age of students at thia level 
nationully is approaching 30, and Bignificant enrollment 
increases liave resulted from part-time students, the positive 
inAuences of this level of education on minorities can be 
easily recognized. At the risk of sounding trite, the positive 
role community colleges have had in (he education of ininor- 
iileb would fall lit liie Oategories of (1) prov:i.ing incrcasct. 
educational opportunity, (2) enhancing opportunities for 
new careers and development, and {-3) iiroviding improved 
self images. 

Increased educational opportunity for minorities has been 
made possible through the greater accessibility of postsee- 
ondary education resulting from open admissions and pfox- 
imiiy of comniunity colleges to urban areas where much of 
the minority population is located. The eliminution of ad- 
niissions requirements and receptivity of the community 
college to any person over high school age who can profit 
froni education at this level has removed an alniost insur- 
niountable obstacle for many minority persons who desire to 
pursue eduoatioii beyond high school, The location of coni- 
munity colleges, for the most part within easy L-onimuting 
distance, low'tuition, and the ability lo enroll liart-time have 
also been advantageous to minorities seeking educaticm at 
this level. The provision of ouiieucli ueiiieis uiiu laKing 
college level courses into the community service areas has 
further provided the chiince for many minoriticH to beconie 
expOBed to postsecondary education who would otlienvise 
not have availed themselves of this opportunity. 

Comniunity colleges have also recognized that a policy of 
open admissions requires that instruction begin where the 
stiulent is in his or her life. To cornpensale for certain 
academic deficits, programs of basic skills development 
have become accepted adjuncts to instructional progrunis 
for transfer to four-year institutions or occupational skills 
attainment. Programs forbasicakilla develo|)ment have Imd 
ii positive effect on the educutionul achievenienl of many 
minurities. 

Of primary significance in the education afforded minori- 
ties by community colleges has been the opportunity to 
acquire necessary academic skills, beyond the basics, for 
admission to four-year colleges. Many minorities who other- 



wise would not have tiualified for aelmission to iour-year 
institutions have been able to do so through attendance at 
community colleges. In like manner, many minorities have 
viewed the attainment of an associate degree as the major 
academic accomplishment in their lives for pupposes of their 
own personal enrichment. For many of these individuals, 
there is no intent to pureue further education except in areas 
of personal interest. 

The average age level of the community college student 
would tend to indicate that the community college does have 
Boniething to offer persons other than those who enter directly 
from high scbool. The community college does provide for 
many minorities the opportunity to pursue new fields of 
occupational endeavor or to improve theniselves in their 

have provided courses for upgrading, licensure, and other 
objectives related to career enhancement- Courses of this 
type would not be offered by many commercial or proprietary 
schools, thereby possibly precluding career improvement for 
many niinorilies. 

Tlie community college has also been inglnimental in 
helping many minorities develop the sophistication neces- 
sary to iniprove job seeking skills and the development of 
career goals. Programs of cooperative education, career 
counseling and personal assessment have been of assistance 
to many persons in their career exploration. For some, the 
community college has provided the first serious entree into 
the employment market after yeiira of fuilure, disnipiive 
home lives, financial setbacks, unsuccessful prior e.hica- 
tional experiences, and personal despair and finstration. 
For large numbers of minority people, the community 
,, I .. .... ...1 .!.„ ™„,.i;«,.,, „r (h- j'srlusivitv of 

education beyond high school. Minority students wlio have 
lound siicces.'^ «t the community college huve gHined an 
increased uwiireiiess of themselves, resulting in improved 
self images. Tliey have become more competitive aiul asser- 
tive less anxious about their place in society, the imrsuii ol 
education, and themselveB. They have also become better 
able to cope with tlie vicissitudes and caprices of the worid 
around thcni, Conimunity colleges have helped minorities 
Ijeconie better persons in interuclion with others and as role 
models to those with whom they come in contact. Fur many 
minorities, the educational aceomplishment uchieved ut the 
community college Is the spark to the positive self image that 
is the passport to a new world and a new life. 

Finally, the community college niovenient has provided 
increased professional opportunities for these disadvantaged 
tiersons. Minorities are found in virtually all positions at all 
levels in the personnel hierarchy of tliese institutions. The 
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professioiml opportunities provided mitiuritieg have done 
much to improva institutional climates - and provide role 
models for minorities, m well m dlfTuse stereatypie notions 
about their competencies. 

AlthQUgh the community college has provided the \mm- 
port for a new life into a new world, there is still roorn for 
iniprovenienl. There could be improvement in in^{nictionul 
methodology and greater appreeialion of learn ing styles to 
better acconimodate the divemty of cultural buckgrourids 
and prior educational achievement of mi nurilie-4 attracted to 
the coniniunity college. Such instruction, which i.^ often 
resisted by faculty, includes open laboratories, Bel^paced 
instruction, and programs of competency-baHed learning. 

There could also be greater acceptance of the widespread 
need for itnproved appmaches to basic skilU instnictioih 
The leaching of basic skills should not be viewed as an 
adjunct to ''real teaching/' hut a viable uritl integral part of 
any community college inslnictional progrunu 

An area of greater need in the improvement of Hupportive 
services in eoungeling^ assessment of learning disabilities 
and needs, and prescriptive approaches for the rediietioii of 
academic deficiencies and gouUortenletl leaniing. The 
present and outmoded method of deliveriiig ccuuiseling ser- 
vices to students does liule to enhance ihme programs on 
conimunity coriege campuses or to reach the niajorily of 
students who need counseling. The team approac^h to the 
counseling of mifioritie^, UHingpara-professiunalsand peern 
with the professionul counselor, or similar approaches, is 
advocated. There is a definite need (or iniproved coininuni- 
eation and greater concentration tjf individuali?.ed help for 
studeiits outside the classroom to help cope with the college 
environment* 

Community colleges could make further improvement iri 
the developnient of more positive self IrnageH of niinorily 
students by employing more minorities. Thin is part icu lady 
tme at the hiculty level wliere the direct interlace with the 
student takes place. The number of minurity instnictors at 



colleges, even in areas of high minority density, is woefully 
sniafl. Employmeiit of more minority racuUy should do much 
to improve the environmental clinmie of colleges so located, 
and also provide a murli needed sensitivity to dlveme student 
cultures at colleges in areas with le^s minority density. 

Although career exploration is one of the strong suits of 
the community college, it, too, can he improved upon through 
belter articulated programs with regional and local job op- 
portunities, More first-hand infomuuion about occuputions 
reijuiring signincanl study is needed, as well as the appro- 
priate facilities for dispensing this infonnation. Many corn- 
nmnily colleges, particulady thoj^e in communities with 
high concentrations of minorities, fall far short of the mark 
in developing career exploration opportunities and programs 
suited to the students being served, 

Methods of recmitment, and piirticulaHy retention, of 
minorities need considerable improvement, Both relate to 
what the (-ollege has to ofTer, how well it is offered, and the 
environnierital climate in which it H uftered. Given the 
projjer supportive services and basic skills opportunities, 
recniitment and retention relate directly to viable and ''re- 
sults orieiUed" pnigmrns and laculty attitudes. Asa practical 
matter, Inith can and nuist be improved upon if comniunily 
colleges are to remain attractive to ininorities. 

Finally, there is the need for impttjved reseurch into the 
efficacy of conmuniity college for minorities. The linie is 
tpiickly waning when we can say without the benefit of 
objective inlbnnation that community colleges have been 
good for niinorities. To say that some have beconie employ- 
able before gradiiation is not good enough. Above all, com- 
numity colleges must not beconie th^ ^'tracking nystem" of 
higher education for minorities, mvi that the "heat"' of 
student activism is off and the univemiticH have "upped" 
their admissioris requirements. 

If we are to continue to believe in the efficacy of conimu- 
nity colleges for minorities, we must then provide the data to 
[jrove it. 
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MINORITIES AND THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGEi PAST AND FUTURE 

HanieRJackmn 



Like most Americans, blacks and other miiioritiei place a 
high premium on education. It is perhaps the one agreed^ 
upon value that transcendi political, sociaK and economic 
boundaries. However, the importance placed on education 
by ethnic minorities has not always been equal to their quest 
for achieving it since traditional admiision practices in 
four-year colleges and univereities affectively kept education 
reseTvad for a special few. Economic factoid ierved as an 
additional Dbstacle that prevented these groups from aUain- 
ing their educational aspirations. It was not until the advent 
of the communtiy college movement in the I960 s that 
higher education became a reality and made significant 
contributioni in assisting blacks and other minorities in 
their educationai developmeui. 

The primary contribution toward facilitating this develop^ 
ment has been the open door admisiion philoiophy. This 
concept ii the most important principle on which the com^ 
munity college rests, niaking it the only structure iii post-^ 
secondary education addressing the democratization of 
education. This unique educational philosophy provided 
the much needed mission link for blacks and other minorities 
in their quest for quality, low cost education. Consequently, 
this segment of the American population has been able to 
enhance many of its academic, career, iocial, and personal 
needs. In fact, this creative educational stmtegy has been a 
usef\il mechanism for the inclusion of more of the poor into 
theminstream of society. That 75^80 percent of all black 
students entering college for the firet time enroll m cornmu^ 
nity and junior colleges is u strong index of the need for this 
educational structure. i jr 

Another positive mle community colleges have played lor 
blacks and other minorities has been to "demystify" educa- 
tion. Too often education and the process of ioing to college 
has been viewed as a frighteiiing, anxiety producing, and 
unconquerable endeavor by these groups. Eliminating eUtist 
notions of education, counteracting hopelessness and pro- 
viding a second chance for self^discovery and growth are 
aceomplishments unique to two-year colleges among Amer- 
ican higher educational institutions. Related to providing 
another chance is the aiinilment of important cuUural and 
psychological needs. Many minorities in higher education 
represent first generation college students and provide posi- 
live role models for members of their families and community, 
who relay the message that college is a realistic alternative, 
especially for younger blacks and other minorities. Com- 
munity colleges should be applauded for removing the mys- 
tique from education, , , 

Eliminating access barriers brought community and junior 
colleges face to face with various academic difricullies many 



blacks and other minority students encounter. These collegei 
have been moit responaive in providing supponive/develop^ 
mental academic coumes thai help students succeed in their 
regular college couws^ These courses in reading, writing, 
mathematics, and peiional development served as asignifi- 
cant motivator and necessary base in helping those students 
whose acadeinic abilities had been underdevelopad become 
more adept at negotiating the education system, The deveU 
opmenlal/remedial courses offered are an important com- 
ment about the intent of two-year colleges to implement the 
open door philosophy in serving their diverse student popu- 
lations. 

While the community college has made great strides, 
-^.j^u ^,^*..ning fn ftnn^ hi wnnndinfl to the unioue needs 
of black and other minority students, Equal opportunity and 
full participation in higher education mean more then merely 
chopping down burriere to admission, but require a total 
aasessmerit of past responses. These new responses must be 
well thought out and bused on close scrutiny of Bctual 
problems encountered by ethnic minority groups, rather 
than perceived theoretical ones. 

The most criticftl area demanding a new look is instruc- 
tional delivery systems. Instructional approaches in com- 
munity t-ollegea have remained largely traditional, despite 
the fact that most students are non-traditional and fall short 
of many "standaid'* academic prerequisites. For example,^ 
two-year college faculty members will agree that most of 
their first semesteP students display problems expressing 
written ideas. Tbese problems are manifest in such areas as 
spelling, organization, idea development, and in studeius' 
inabilities to construct clear and complete sentences, De- 
spite this knowledge atnong two-year college teachers, too 
many continue to use the straight lecture method and to 
require that students write fifteen-paie research papers 
during firat semester oourees. Since two-year college teachere 
have continued to employ obviously unworkable techniques 
used in four-year coUeies and univereities, they have im- 
peded the mission of two-year colleges. Imposing these in- 
structionfll modes on a different population is pedigogically 
unsounH and is an important explanation of high attntion 
rates among blacks and other minority students. 

Any reoasegsrnent of teaching minority students should 
include an emphasis of lan|uage systems used by the stu- 
dents. The Iflnguage forms used by these groups are different 
from the so-called standard edited American English fonns. 
These linguistic differences have some serious implications 
for cognitive styles of learning. This aspect of the students' 
culture must be given prime consideration by the faculty 
member in the preparation of instructional material. Despite 
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the fact that many faculty have different opinions on what to 
do about the language patterns of blacks^ the Spanish speak- 
ing and other minority students, few disapee lhat the writing 
system of these students is indeed different front non-minority 
students. It is significant, however, that only a few teachei^ 
have creatively and succeisfully addressed the language 
differences through their instructional deliveries. 

Some of the insiructional problems could be addressed far 
more effectively if the community colleges began to reshape 
faculty pools. Perhaps the most important element of the 
problem is to identify and recruit those individual faculty 
members whose interests, sensitivity^ and backgrounds en- 
able them to relate meaningfully to minority students. There 
has to be a greater spillover of the mission of the col leges 
into the instructional areas if two-year col leges are to remain 
viable* These institutions are still vague about staffing re- 
quirements and, in addition, continue to lag behind four- 
year colleges and universities in their recruitment of blacks 
and other minorities. There are many institutions with a 
significant minority student population and few or no blacks 
and minority faculty members. This trend has been rather 
confusing since the initial pool of two-year college inslructots 
was recruited largely from public high Bchools where there 
were blacks and minorities* Whatever res[>onse the leaderehip 
makes, faculty staffing will be the key factor in determining 
the effectiveness of two-year colleges in achieving their 
avowed mission* 

A second area that demands sonie immediate attention for 
blacks and other minority students is admission to upwardly 
mobile technical and career areas within the college. Two- 
year institutions in urban areas with high minority city 
population appear to give preferences to the suburban, 
non-minority population in providing accessibility to career 
programs. This trend is especially overt in the allied health* 
science, and engineering technology programs while human 
services and secretarial programs are occupied almost ex- 
clusively by blacks and other minpritie§. In addition, there 
is a disproportionate number between minority students in 
liberal arts programs and those who actually transfer to 
fouf-^year colleges and universities. The implemenlation of 
these subtle, unspoken intra-admission practices have de- 
veloped a quiet black-white racial trdtking system which 



will be an explosive issue with those students who have not 
been able to profit (i.e*, secure employment) from the ser- 
vices community colleges promised to deliver. For urban 
institutions, minority student communities are important 
forces in determining the viability of those institutions, 
Community college leadei^hip, deans, and department 
heads must insure that admission policias for professional 
career programs do not militate against blacks and other 
minorities, and that the college does indeed make all re- 
sources available on an equal basis to its entire clientele. 

Finally, there is a growing concern among black educatora 
and black professional organizations over high attrition rates 
among niinoritieai This is of significant consequence since 
such a high percentage of black students enrolling initially 
in postsecondary education do so in two-year colleges. The 
niinority attrition rate has been so severe in certain urban 
institutions that some speculate closing various campuses 
within multi-college districts. The important question about 
this problem is what kind of response these institutions will 
make amidst this growing movement of back to basics in a 
fiscally conservative period. To respond to this urgent prob- 
lem will require the greatest input from all those individuals 
within the institutions, particularly faculty members, as 
well as those who would hold significant leadership posi- 
tions outside the colleges. 

The niethod of staff cutbacks as a response to addressing 
attrition of minorities may have some veiy negative conse* 
quences for the future of two-year colleges^ since a signifi^ 
cant number of these cuts involves low seniority minority 
staff members who are in many instancei prime facilitator 
of the community college philosophy, Institutions should 
focus their efforts toward intenie retention strategies in 
meeting the minority attrition problem* 

In conclusion, the two-year college movement has made 
an invaluable contribution to higher education, but the real 
test is yet to come. The major prerequisite for passing the 
test is inextricably linked to its effectiveneis in seiving its 
ethnic minorities who provided that test, If community and 
junior colleges fail this test, they must call for a total 
ree valuation of their loudly echoed purpose* This new aval- 
nation could mean that an entirely new structure is necessaiy 
for these institutions to reach their goals. 
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MKETING THE NEEDS OF MINORITY STUDENTS 

//,'/(■/) I'. MrLcdil 



■ a discussion of minority student needs, there are three 

.rtnnl considerutions; ( 1 ) He-exmi.ine the word "minor- 
Is its ineuning the snme us it was a ch'cade ago? II not, 

t (ioes it mean? (2) What do reseurehers eonsichw- to he 
. najor barriers to postaeeonchii-y echieation for this group. 
. How can an institution effectively evahiale its (.ngoin{!; 

?rani? 

or many years the word "mim)rity" had an almost smgu- 
' meaning in our society, it was most widely used as a 
•rence to the American Negro population. But that has 
• aged as tlie result of new developments in the language 
ncial relations. The word "negro" itself is now passe; its 
is viewed by many blacks as negative, micompluiientary, 
: downright "Uncle Tom-ish," Today, the wort! "minority ' 
,ear.l in many areas ofour.lailyartivities— in government, 

..usiness, in industry, in social .;ircles— but what does it 
an to us in education? ■ r- • • 

The federal Office of Civil l^ights provides a definition. 
:R sometimes utilizes a race/etlinic connotation of "nii- 
' -ity" as a means of grouping individuals, There are five 
•h categories; American Indian or Alaskan native. Asian 
Pacific Islander, black (not of Hispanic origin), Hispanic, 
,1 white (not of Hispanic origin). These represent nice, 
■an-cut bcHindaries that can easily be employed to produce 
' itistical data. Based u|K.n my observations, research, and 
perience with peers, colleagues, and students, 1 feel that 1 
Mild be remiss in my obligation if 1 did not present a more 
depth definition of the word "minority" as it exists in 
ademia. I am not advocating that OCR's categories be 
tered but if we truly want to meet the needs of minority 
udents, then it behooves us to deviate from the race/ethnic 
,nn(.tation and broaden the student population to include 
hers who enter college portals to partake of the educationa 
Kr,erience. 1 would ask you to consider the educational 
.eaning of "minority" as that of one who differs from tlie 
majority" image, which is still predominant among those 
ho are white, middle-income. Anglo-Saxon. 

Many of the problems encountered by one group are 
ommon to all groups. Adjustment problems, Financial 
.roblems. Social problems. Academic problems. Problems 
•aused by cultural differences. There must be recognition 
-nd/or acceptance that diese areas are of concern for all 
indents and that the solution may be as effective with one 
^roup as it may be with another. To the race/ethmc connota- 
ion of minority, I would encourage that the following educa- 
ional groupings be included; (1) the developmental student 
also termed disadvantaged, high-risk, undeipnvileged etc.)._ 
■2) the handicapped, and (3) the increasing number o 
foreign students who are now enrolling in our educational 



institutions, An article in the summer issue of tli<" Comimimly 
Collcuc Ririi'w refers to them as the "new Niggeroii Campus." 

At St, Petersburg Junior College, the foreign student 
population has increased from .'11 students in 1972 to 612 
students IV.mi 42 countries hist fall. They enter our institu- 
tioiia under several immigration policies, possessing verbal 
skills ranging from very fluent to extremely limited compe- 
tency, from sons of royalty to those who must work to eke out 
a livelihood. In short, foreign students are bringing new 
problems to academia, the likes of which we have never 
encountered before. If we accept these students, do we not 
obligate ourselves to provide positive experiences lor them. 
The numbers are to increase, not decrease. The iiroblenis 
we are experiencing now will he compounded. The time for 
making preparations is now. What tyi)es of barriers do these 
students, as well as our native poi)ulation who are classified 
as minorities, encounter when they eome to us? 

The reseandi identifies four barriers which most minority 
students encounter in higher education. They are language, 
testing and admissions, finances, and poor preparation, 

hmgimgc. This is one of the major barriers to minority 
students. "Black" English, Spanish, Greek, a'nd other non- 
English dialects bring to the academic setting speech pat- 
terns which place students at a disadvantage. Expressions 
can easily be niisinteqjreted and a free flowing, totally 
comprehensible dialogue is sometimes difficult because 
words, expressions, intonations, and imi)lications arc not 
always deciphered correctly by the student. The effect may 

be devastating. • , . i i . rr 

Personal observations and infonnal chats with black stalt 
members and minority students reveal that one area of major 
misunderstanding is the response to the frequently asked 
question, "How am 1 doing?" Students rei>ort that instructors 
often use expressi.ms such as, "You're doing just fine, or 
"You're really making progress" when discussing their aca- 
demic standing. Fine— as compared with what? Making 
progress as measured by what standard? Where the student 
began? Where the accepted standards of completion are. 
Too often, in the final analysis, such expressions translate 
into failing grades. Therefore, the relationship betweeri 
many white instructors and minority students is perceived 
by the student as ranging from open rejection to deceitful 
conviviality. Both extremes are detrimental to a students 
growth and development. 

Likewise, it is an unfair judgment given to a professional. 
In many cases, instructors have received no assistance in 
learning about the minority student— attitude, culture, so- 
cial circumstances. Colleges and universities are acutely 
deficient in providing opportunities for instructors to examine 
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)W tlu'v ufiuully piM'ctMVi' sliHle»rilH who art* iUHiwhitr. Vvom 
V inHlriic'lorV vii»w|M>inl, hucIi IcnriH I'lniU! Ih» \\hv{\ Io 
'ojvvi a Ht'Msi* urt'oiK'tMiu u ()(' lint vvimliirif? in vvmh 

e HluiU'iil H goaU, aHpirailonH, uiul clnuiniM. a tlvrnv In hi'lp 
(• HliHlnil Iniilcl a pOHilivo Hcll-^coriccpi. Mut a |Mmillvt' 
'll-coiKM'pl is lint eiiluiiu'tMl by \mmr^ llial ctuI in lailuriMir 
tt!m|H)rarily Hhilniig om'^ U)vm away IVniii th<* huHiiii'mM at 
ifitL TeacliiTH numt deal willi pcrsoiuil attril)ul(*H am! 
ihjcKi riuitler siniultaruuuiHiy. 

However, in all lainit'HH in IIh! Icat'liing prnlt'^Hioru niuch 
' ihv blarno Ibr ihiH iirn'riHitivily nui^^i hv pUu'<Ml nn {hv 
IminiHtratioft. 

Higher eflueatiori has not pnivided tlic inHinielinruil KinlT 
iili nielluKU and terhniquoH hv (M)pitig with biu^, l()r d«'Vf'U 
)ing a Hcnnitivity to ( ullural drllerenreH of niinoritit^H and Ibr 
uirniriing. in Htructim'd ieaniing siiuaiiorm, tli<' ri'latitHmhip 
'twet*!! HiiidcMil and teacher in rnnhieultiiral I'hsHnmuf^, 

Tvsting auihiitnussiim , Tlie aniinrily KtiHh'nt U aUn at a 
mulvanlagt* in l(*sting and ailrin^sion whic h are denigned 
ih the niajc»rity Hliident in riuruL The rnincnUy Hludern \^ 
erelbre meaHiired ae('ordin|i; to how lie or hIh* may adapt to 
ajorily Miandards. Tlie stale of Klorithu with itn rnininiuni 
(nip(Meru^y exaininalitai (renanu'd fniai the i.iieniey KNani- 
alion l)eeauHe of tlie (Ties IVorii iMaa erned niin()rity cMti- 
n^^) is an aetive exarnph* of the bias in the ruitiorrs tc^nting 
ograni. The reeent Supr^'tne Court deiMsiiai on th(^ \\i\kkv 
He has jolted the f)en(hilurn whi<^h was makinj^ an ennii to 
irriperisate ftjr the (listTiniinatinn l au^iMl by ihi' iMttire 
utter of testing and admission, Moralily and « nniniilrnenl 
em to be the guiding light at this p<iini, 
A (doser h)ok at adnilssions pro<e(!oreH, bnwt^%<T, will 
veal a (hfli*rent kind of insensitivity. Many ininority stiN 
!nts art* 'MiinitKl ofT' hy the [)em()nn(*l in ndnirsHioa?^ aniei'h, 
o^t gtudenls, when they tuHne to (M)lleg(s are rrighttMKMh 
>prebengiv«% and downright ^'j^eared," That's rjorniah nf 
urse. But niaiiy eneounter (old, indin'en^nl career [jer- 
nnel who nend tlie potential student Hturrsing in any 
uree of seeurity (or act eptant e. A slatenienl as siniple an, 
Ids application is hieoniplett*— com[)lele iu" to one who 
ought the task was done m like being dmpfJed over a cliff 
thout a rope because nt) ofie tohl the student that vsvvy 
a(!e iruist be filletL Kurthemiore, the noninHlnHMtonal 
iff of an institution must be made awareof the perceptions 
minority students. This should be tlie eonc eni of the U)lal 
rsonnel of an institution—not jui^t a particular segment. 
u*se students are expet'ted to become an integral part nf 
e total acafleniie getting. Thereri)re, all pe^rsonnel rniist he 
gnizarit of tlieir neetU and/or defit iencies. 

FintiFirrs. Financial ingecurily presents another (jIh 
icle to higher education for minority students. Research 
ows that insuffieienl fimds, especially for clothing and 
ending money, is a deciisive factor in academic failure. If 
ition assistanee is given, there istjften no consideration Ibr 



living tdl(fwnne(*s, (ioMHidiM'able help has (»nnie via slaN' and 
lederal loans and grants, but niauy do not (|ualily. To 
overcoine this barrier, ihuHe who are Ml nut stM^k erii[)loy- 
nicnl to suppli^ment their incnines, Instead of alleviating the 
iHiluatinn, tno nflen the prnbleni anui shilts, This becoineH 
tin* probh'ni: linn* in sln(ly, lime to work, iiriie to enjoy 
friends and rc('reational activities; lime, linas tinie, When' 
(h)(*s it go? What started as a Inuun-ial harrier has rinw^ 
(hn eloped into an iivalancbe of [)roblenis, 

l\mr jirviumttiim. Wnvx prepanilinn. I Ibeb is llu* ruosl 
crucial barrier thai nnnnriiy students lac(^ SiiffiiMent re- 
search data are avaiiuble t(j identily these areas of iu-adeniie 
deficierH^v. They are ( 1 ) coniriuinications skills, (2) compu- 
tational skills, (3) problem solving skills, and (4) Hludy 
skills. After ytuu's <?f traditional st^hooling or nunaeadefnit^ 
pLu'suits, a hugt^ penHMilage of nuiinrity stiidents cannot 
adecpuilely iMnploy the languag*' arts skills, njcjuisiles to 
a<Mu*|)Uible (Millege pf^rlbnnanc^ts to sue cesslully handle ihe 
coniph'xilics <if reading, writing, s[)eaking, and listening, 
Als<i, llies(> students are not proficient in some of the most 
clenuMitary rnathemalit* skills. Thus, llieirability to j)eifi)rni 
basit^ operalitHiH in stilving problems and analyzing mathe- 
nialical ste|)S is liniiled. They have uiil d«>velop«*d efTicient 
study skills. Thennbn^ tliey do not make elleciivc iise of 
their linie, 

Ancither barrier emerges. The efmventional tiuestion 
about a stud(Mirs learning potential is usually anssverecl in 
the conventional way, namely by a sumrmititin of high s(diool 
grades and/or slandardized lest st^irt^s. Relatively 1<)W sc«>ri^s 
ac(*ompanif*d by po()r grades or no high sc^hool diploma are 
fre(|uerilly interpn^led and judged as '*not college maieriaL" 
Hut for niany minority students, all data must he exarnintMl 
and interpreted analylic^illy, suspiciously, and in tlepth 
helbre an altem[»l is made lo judge potential suc(^t^sH in 
higher ediH^atioru Tht*se students enter college with a varietl 
backgroimd which is ri(^li in experiences and lull of learriing 
op|jortuniti(*s. In most (uiscs, however, these experiences 
art* not ilcf^med relletaive ()f the ''nomial" ^^cx^ial ortler. 
Inslnictors nuist know that lo use lest stMjres and grades as 
the soh* means of evaluation and/or [)laeemeni would negate 
the bu^t that learning octiurs in many drflerenl places, not 
ordy in the (ilassroom: that learning is an on-going, lifelong 
pro(^t>ss, not a i)henomenon whit h occurs during specified 
ages, and that every human being has ihe capatMty to leani. 
Kurthcr, the coiiventional methods of assessing abilitit^s and 
deluMencies are not adequate when applied to minority 
s^ludents. Tbereft)re, opportunities must be made for the 
teacher lo u(C|uire additional methodology and multiple 
inMtniclional appmaelies to one's existing delivery system. 

There is no simple solution to the problems facing minority 
students in higher education. Many programs have been 
initiated to rneet their needs— preparatory courses to up- 
grade deflt'iencies, total curricula lo enhance the self^concept 
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while upgrading acudernit: dericieticies and earning college 
credit, peer tutoring, supplementary instructional aids, ul- 
teniative insltuctional slrutegies, and ethnic studies. The 
examples could go on and on, and I am certain that concerned 
educators who have offered such prograniH have expehenccd 
various degrees of Buccess. On the whole, u higher education 
has made enormous advanoeR in minority education dunng 
the past few years. Enrollmems have increased and there are 
conlinuini elforts to provide equal educational opportutiiiies. 
These aclivitiea have helped, but they are not auffioient to 
qualify as the end result. Underrepresentation, the uncer- 
tainty of current efforts, and inBufncient, decreasing finan- 
cial aid all point to the need to accelerate the drive to meet 
the needs of the students. 

To alleviate and/or identify some of the problems, it la 
recommended that postsecondary education inatitutiona 
reassess proirams and policies that affect minorities. The 
goal should be to bring some order, understanding, and 
renewed energy to practices tliat inlluence the inatitution's 
commitments to equal educational opportunity for lUl [jeraons. 

Higher education has initiated many changes in an effort to 
respond to minority students" needs. Tliese changes have 
eased the frustrations experienced in the '60's. However, many 
minority students are stiU faced with barriers, particularly 
those of poor preparation and financial need. Compounding the 
situation is their feeling of alienation on predominantly white 
college campuses where the curricula and social order reflect 
the culture, aspirations, expectations, values, beliefs, and 
language usage of the white, Anglo-Saxon, middle-income 
group— a far cry from the profile of the minorities who seek 
upward mobility via the educational medium. 
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